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ABSTRACT 

The author considers the rule of negative 
transportation in English and discusses his ideas about such a rule 
in contrast to the theories set forth by Robin Lakoff . The rule of 
negative transportation allows the shifting of a negative, under 
certain conditions, from a lower clause into a higher one. The 
discussion centers around the occurrence of tag-questions which can 
be attached to a statement. Lakoff claims that, with certain 
exceptions^ it is normal for the tag-question to show opposite 
polarity, as far as negation is concerned, to the sentence on which 
it is formed. The author refutes this explanation and argues that 
contrasting tag-questions indicate that the main sentence or host 
clause is to be taken to be the point of view of the speaker; 
matching tag-questions indicate that it is not. (VM) 
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CZ) There are two possible interpre tation.s for sentences like (1). 

(1) John doesn't believe that Harry can win- 
By the first of them, (1) is simnly the nep;ation of (2), and tneans , 
"It is not the case that John believes that Harry can x^in'. 

(2) John believes that Harry can win. 

But there is also a readin.t;^ that means much the same as (3), 

(3) John believes that Harry can't v/in , 

Under this interpretation of (1) , the nep;ative which awears overtly 
in the first clause seems to have semantic aoplication to the contents 
of the second clause. 

These considerations led Fillmore to nropose, in 1963"^, that 

there should be a rule of negative transportation, shifting a 

negative^ under certain conditions, from a lower clause into a 

higher one. In her paper, ''A Syntactic Argument for Negative 
- 2 

Transportation'' ^ Robin Lakoff comments that the motivation for this 
rule was originally entirely semantic. She exam.ines a syntactic 
motivation, of the rule that was proposed by Hasaru Kajita, but 
^ rejects It as inconclusive. She then provides a new set of syntactic 

jok arguments, in favour of the rule of Negative Transportation. I will 

briefly explicate a central nart of her argument- 
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.^lost sentences of English can have a tag-question added to 
themj as illustrated in (4), 
(4) a; John has left, hasn't he? 

b. John hasn't left^ has he? 
Lakoff claims that the norm.al thing is for the tag-question to show 
the opposite polarity, as far as negation is concerned, to the 
sentence on which they are forme.-i. Thus, if the main sentence is 
positive, as: it is in .(4a), the tag will be neg v -ive, and if the main 
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sentence ±s nep-aMirr^ • - , . 

adnut. thai oositiue tags do sometimes occur on n 
sentences, as in (5). Positive 

C5) John lias left, has he? • 

but says that such sentences are usuallv sarcastic o- " ■ ' 
different in neaning" 142) 1^ h ' °' ^'^^^^ 

8 1., they are Rrar^matical at all. 

If a sentence has two nr- 

tx/o or :r,ore clauses, the ^^o•-r„.=. 4- • 

u..ally .or.ed on the to. clanse, as (.) sho..: - 
^ '^r'^^^^^^ t:he war is endin,. doesn't- he^ 

b. >^ John thialcs the .ar is endin,, isn't ifP ' 
In C6a), the ta^ i« formed on the first rl 

it is imnossible to ^or. ^''^ "^^^^ 

^-i-uxe CO torm one on the secon-] tk^ 

^^-re are .ore than two clauses. ^^^^ ^^"^ " 

(7) a. >^ary said that John thinks the v.^^ -,• , ,. 

b. >v ^r_„ 1'^^ tne v.ar is ending, didn't she? 

-sry said t'.at John thinks the 
n 5-c . ^ ending, doesn't he? 

c. ..ary said that John thinks the war - en. • • - 
Only the firc,^ ^"^^ng, isn't it? 

y first clause, not the second or third 

a tag-question for.ed on it. °' '^""'^^ 

The only exception to this, according to Rohln Lakoff 
when the ton S contains . ^ Lakoff, occurs 

contains a nerf orroative , The term "n«^-^^ 
-Produced hy j.L, Austin to refer to a V or.ative- .as 

utterance. He said th . k '° " '^""'""^ '^^P^ °^ sentence or 

rte said that the word indicated tha^ "m • • 

you „a„ and ,,!£,.■ 3„, ! ' ' '""""^ P-^onoun=e 

"or*. 3=:. 1 " ' ""^ ""-^"^ "^-e 

na ir soTC anpropriate person save; '•t 

he is actually nerfor.in, the offtcc of ' • ^''^ 

office of namma it in uttering the words 

One such narformatlve verb it i- .1 ■ ^ 
sentence like (8). ^^--^ clain^ed, is sunpose, in a 

8. I suppose the war is ending. 
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In a case like this, r;here the ton clause contains a ner formative verb, 
Lakoff says we denart from the umial lyractice of forming the tag- 
question on the top clause, and forra it on the next S down.. Thus 
(9a) is satisfactory, but (9b) is not. 

(9) a. I suTipose the war is envlin.p, j isn't it? 
b. A 1 suTTipose L-he war is endino;, don't I? 

Agains It makes no difference if there are -lore than tv-fo clauses. 

(10) a. I suppose Jo!\n thinks the w-ar is ending, doesn't he? 

b, I supnose John thinks the v.'ar is ending/ isn't it? 

c. * I suppose John thinks thv ivar is ending, don't I? 
Because there is a perforrr^ativc; verb in the first cli'-se, no tag- 
question can be formed on it, as (lOc) shows. And (lOb) reveals 
that no tag question can be formed on the third and last clauFie, 
either. The only one that can have a tag- question formed on It is 
the. next one down frori the r^crf ormative clause, i.e., the second one. 
This is shown in (10a) . 

Because of these facts, I.akoff finds it rather odd that (11a), 
rather than (lib), should be gramr.iatical . - 

(11) a. I don't supnose the Yankees will win, will they? 
b. I don't suppose the Yankees will win, v7on't they? 

She argues that the negative must originate in the lower S in (11a) , 
and be there at the tir.e the tap-ques^tion is formed. Thus, since 
suppose is a performative verb, W2 may say that that taR-auestion 
was formed on the next S down , and that it shows the ooposite 
polarity from it, in the underlying structure. The alleged rule 
of Negative Transportation onerates only v/hen the verb in the higher 
clause is one of a very limited set: think , believe, sunpose. guess 
and want are in the set, according to Lakoff, but hone , feel and 
realize are not. 

This is only nart of her total argument, x<rhich has been justly 
admired for its elegance. On the strength of it, some ha^e become 
convinced of the validity of the Negative Transportation rule, but 
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Ray Jackendoff has provided some reasons for being at least sceptical 
about it, and I, too, find the evidence for it far fron. conclusive 
I v:on't retrace Jack.ndoff 's argunents here, but instead will offer 
new ones, oarticularly ai.ed at the validity of the argument of. 
Lakoff 's that I have just described. 

To b3,in v>ith, I would like to challenge the adequacy of what 
Lakoff says about sentences- where the ta,-nuestion and the clause on 
which at is formed match each other iri nolarity. To-me •- 
Ci2linJia^eft.,JH£jLeV) is a co.nletelv normal- sentence, but Lakoff 
says that such sentences, where they are grammatical, are usually 
sarcastic- or -quite different. in neaning ^ A cood' deal denends on 
^■*at she means by this .lasf nhrase , and she doesn't say, but in m^^ 
dxalect, (5) certainly doesn't h.ve to be sarcastic, though it mav be. 
Thxs could be merely a difference between Australian and American" 
dxalects, hut Guy Garden informs me^' that the san,3 iud^ent is not 
uncommon in America. It would seem preferable then. If nossible to 
n.ave an account of the formation of tag-oue.tions which would exnlain 
these cases of matching nolarity, too. 

Even if there is some disagreement about how normal (5) is 
there should be little about the .^^normality of sentences such as '(12). 
^^^^ hone the water is x-Tarra. is it? ' 

Here there is matching nolarity, and in fact, onnosite nolarity is 
not accGDtable. ; 

(13) ^- I hope the vater is warm/ isn't it? ' 

Megative tao^-^u^^^^•'nnQ ar^o v^^*- . ■ , . 

a,., questions are not noss ' ,e when the higher verb' is hope, 

trust., or any one of a similar set. .bre are other kinds .of ' 
examples, too. - - . ... .. 

(W) a. - I hear John won, did' he? ' • ' " ■■ ■ " 

^ ^ear John won, didn't he? •"■ .■ 

(15) a. I wonder if John won, did he? 
1- ;. ^' * I--Fonde.r..if .John.w.on,. clidn-.'.t' he? , .■ '• 
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(16) a. I doubt if John can win, can he? 
b. -'^ I doubt if John can win, can^t he? 

It K'ould seem that a theory which says that in normal cases ta;^~ 
questions show opposite po].arity frora the clauses on vyhich they are 
formed, is simply turning its back on much of the data. I am 
interested in finding an account of tag-questions which will give a 
principled explanation for the occurrence of these sentences ^ as 
well as the ones discussed by Lakoff . 

1 am going to use the term '^Uiost-clause" to refer to the . 
particular clause on v^rhich a tag-question is formed. For a while, 
I will limit my observations to cases in which the host-clause Is 
positive- In such cases, where there is only the host-clause and 
the tap-question, the tag may be of either matching or contrasting 
polarity, in my dialect. Both. (17a) and (17b) are normal sentences, 
in other words . 

(17) a. The book is obscene, is it? 

The book is obscene, isn't it? 
Consider (17a), first, which I have said does not have to be sarcastic. 
It could be used if the speaker hadn't read the book, or if he had 
read it and forgotten what it was like, or if he was not sure what the 
lefr.al definition of ' obscenity was - in short, in any circumstances 
where he was in -no position to promote his ox-m opinion. In all the 
uses that I have just described, it could be said that the point of 
view expressed in the host-clause ('The book is obscene') is not a 
point of view that the speaker is putting forc'/ard as his own^. Rather, 
it is one he is citing in order to ask the listener if it is his. And 
even if (17a) is used sarcastically (''Oh, so the book is obscene, is 
it?) that is also a case x^7here the host-clause is not put fon-zaird as 
the speaker's own point of viev/: quite the contrary. It seems 
possible to make the generalization, then, that so far as positive 
host~-clauses are concerned, a matching tag-question means that the 
host-clause is not put f orx^ard as the point of view of the speaker. 
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but as one that is possibly that of the listener. In (17b) on the 
other hand, the soeaker seeB^s to be offering, his o.m oninion, and 
askxng for agreement. so it xnay be that contrasting tap-questions ' 
indicate that the speaker^s o.^ opinion is being put forward for 
acceptance* 

I n.ust admit that speakers of ...y dialect often seen, to add 
positive or negative tags ■ to a positive host-clause almost 
indiscrin^inately, but this may wall be because there is so.eti^es a 
.Mnin^al semantic difference between cfferin, a view as your own and 
asking for agreement with it, and offerin,, a view to which vou don't 
necessarily subscribe, and asking whether the listener ap-e^s with 
xt. But there seem to be reP.sons for thinkin. that the basic 
difference is the one I have indicated. Apart fro™ intu.tiv. 
feelxngs about the semantics involved, there are other pieces of 
evidence which support the notion I have presented. Suppose Harrv 
X3 engaged in a conversation with John, and the last part of one of 
Harrys utterances is ^'Claude is rich'. John can pick up and echo 

these words of Harrv ^'s* i^it- -? u ^ • t ^ 

or iiarry s, but he decxdes to add a tag-^ques tion to 

them, he nmst make it one of matching polarity, as in (18). 

(12) Claude is rich, is he? 

He cannot reasonably uttpr n q\ 

iiauxy utter (19) as a response to Harry^s statement 

that Clause is rich. 

(19) Claude is rich, isn't he? 

Othetwise, Harry could be excused for thinking that John hadn't been'' 
listening. The point is perhaps even clearer in the dialogue shown 
in (20). 

"■^^^ . I. have translated that Russian sentence for 

you. It means, "Necessity is the mother of ' 
invention ' . 

., HMRY: means, "Necessity is the mother of 

invention", does it? 
Compare this perfectly noriTial dialogue with the one in (21). 
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(21) JOHW: I have translated that Russian sentence 

for you, It meanSp ''Nev^essity is the 

mother of invention' 
HARRY It means, ■necessity 3G the mother of 

invention:, doesn^ t it''? 
John could justly be annoyed because it seemed as thouf^h Harry was 
claiming as his own a translation which he h.ad surel}^ just heard 
from John, And this is the roint: it is inanDronriate for Harry 
to use a taf^-ques tion of contrastin,^? polarity^ precisely because 
this signals that he is putting for\>;ard the translation as his ovm 
view. 

There is also another kind of indication that the hypothesis 
is correct, TaR-ques tions of matchin.p; polarity can be attached not 
only to statements, as in (22a) ^ but also to questions^ as in (22b), 

(22) a. John dranlc beer, did he? 

b« Did John drink beer^ did he? 
Tag-auestions of contrasting nolarity, on the other hand^ can be 
attached only to statements, not to quer.tions, as the examples in 

(23) indicate , 

(23) a. John drank beer, didn^t he? ' 

. b. Did John drink beer^ didn't he? 
Wiy the difference? Wellp if I uat forv>7ard a proposition as. my oim 
point of view J, I must give it in the form of a statejnent, A main 
question is sinnly not the appropriate sentence-form for putting . 
forward a claim^ an opinionj a judgment > etc. H-ence, tag-questions 
of contrasting polarity x^ill never occur on main questions, only on 
statements. But since a tag-auestion of IfATCHING polarity is used 
xv'hen the sneaker* is putting fort-Tard a point of view that, is not 
his oWj but" is possibly someone else's^ it is perfectly in place 
on a main question. 

There seems to be a fairly clear differentiation betv/een the 
significance of matching tag-questions and that of contrasting ones, 

17 
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nrovided we keep the host-clause Positive. The situation is a 
little inore comnlicated when T.-e.Iool: at cases ..aliere the host-clause 
contains a negative element. The simnlest case, ..here the sentence 
is spoken simply as an echo of what has alread- been said, nresents 
no problem. 

(24) JOHN; ... and Sue hasn't ?>raduated yet. 
HARRY: She hasn't jr^raduated yet, hasn't she?' 

This is in confonrity with the notion that T^^atchin^^ nolarity should 
be used if the contents of the host-clause are not put forr-mrd as 
the speaker's noint of view. In general, however, the use of . ■ 
tnatchin;^ negative nolarity is much iT^ore restricted than that of 
matching nositive polarity, for reasons that I do not know. For 
Instance, it is not possible to have a negative question with a 
matching nec-ative taf?,-. 

(25) nidn't John drink beer, didn't he? 

Nor is it possible to have matchinc; negatives in an en-.bedded 
sentence. 

These are just interesting unexplained facts , but a more 
crucial difficulty arises where there is a negative host-clause 
but a positive tag-question, as in (26) . 
^26) Sally isn't pregnant, is she? ■ ' 

There are two quite different interpretations of this sentence :- 

(a) One where the host-clause, Sally I sn' t' Pre gnant „ is the 
viewpoint of the sneaker. In this case, it is uttered vircually 
like a statement, usually with a falling intonation contour, and 
the tag-question is added merely to invite agreement, 

•• (b) . One . where the host-clause is . HOT represented as the 
view^^o.i^nt of the speaker, or not necessarily . so , anyway , This... . 
interpretation is. brought out much more clearly in (27). 
(27) Sally isn't pregnant by any chance, is she?. . , , 

The speaker of (27) may well be hinting that he thinks Sally IS 
pregnant, so the host-clause as it stands here cannot "be regarded as 

18.- 



necessarily the r)oxnt of view of the sneaker. And so it is vrith this 
kind of interDretation of (26), v/hich seems to have much more of the 
spirit of a auestion about it than of a statement. And the tap;- 
question usually has a risinp. intonation contour/ 

The difficulty is that in this second interoretation ^ vxy theory 
would c-'iem to predict a matching polarity between host-clause and 
taf?-ouestion; however, there is a ne^a»:ive in the host-clause, and 
the tag-question is Dositive. Consea.uertly there seem to be 
difficulties for the theory at this noint, I will new attemnt to 
give a solution for them. In order to do so, I need to turn for a 
minute to ordinary yes-no questions, as opnosed to tag-questions. 
We are used to thinking of yes~no questions in English as being forme 
transformationally from statements by reversing the order of the 
subject and the first part of the auxiliary. There is a natural 
tendency 9 therefore, to assume that there will be a one-to-one 
semantic relationship between statements and questions. But . 
consider (28) , 

(28) Didn't Aunt Eliza get married? 

Two interpretations are possible. One is directly related to (29), 

(29) Aunt Eliza didn^t get married. 

The question (28) asks for verification of the statement (29) . 
But there is another interpretation of (28) which cannot be regarded 
in the same. way. Rather, it seems to be asking whether (30) isn't 
true. - 

(30) Aunt Eliza got married. 

Paraphrasing, we might express these two interpretations of (28) by 
the two questioris in (31). 

(31) a. Is it correct that Aunt Eliza didn't Ret married? 
b. Isn't is correct that Aunt Eliza got married? 

The fiist interpretation therefore seems to be based, on a negati^^e 
sentence, and the second on a positive one. In the second case, the 
negative seems to be associated with the questioning device, rather 
than vrith the original sentence. It is as though NEG-0 \i7ere a tyne 
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of question rather, different from plain 0, and as if the molarity of 
the questionnin!7, element were in contrast with that of the base- 
sentence. 

7'here is some interesting (i/idence in support of this way of 
looking at things. It is well-knoOT. that in English there are some 
items that occur only in the environment of a negative or a question 
or a limited number of affectiva iteins. One case in point is the 
word much, when it is used without heavs^ stress. 

(33) a. Sue didn't bring much, 
b. * Sue brought much. 

As (3'3a) and (33b; illustrate, much can occur in the environment of 

a negative, but :aot: in a positive environment that contains no 

other affective itein. If we turn (33a) into a question, we get (34)- 

(34) Didn't Sue bring much? 

It is immediately noticeable that (34) is not ambiguous, in the way 
that (28) was. There an interr>retation which can be paraphrased 
by (35a), but none along the lines of the inadmissible (35b). 

(35) a* Is it correct that Sue didn't bring much? 
b. . - Isn't it correct that Sue brought much? 

The second reading of the negative question (34) is excluded because 
the corresponding POSITIVE sentence is excluded. And this type of 
reading is excluded every time there is no relevant positive, 
sentence. Just to take one more example, the negative sentence (36a) 
is permissible English, but the corresponding positive sentence that 
might be expected 5 namely, (36b) does not occur. 

(36) a; ^ .Jane didn't leave- until 3 a.m.. ' 
b. Jane lef^ until 3 a.m. / 

I'Jhen We turn (36) into a question^ vje get (37). • • 

(37) • Didn't Jane leave uncil 3 a.m.? 

: Ag-ain,' there is 'ho ambiguity^ There is an interpretation that may 
••-be. expressed-- as shown in (3Sa) ; but none that may: be expressed as 
sho\Nm in (38b) . 
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(3">) a. Is it correct that Jane didn't leave until 3 a«ni<,? 

b. Isn't it correct that Jane left until 3 a^rn.? 
There seem to bG good grounds > chen. for thinking that of the two 
kinds of internretation that occur for nef<at:ive questions , one is 
based on a negative staternent and the otf\er on a nositive statement. 

So much for tlxe ordinary yes-no questions. *^Tow le", us turn 
back to the sentences that have teij^-ques tions on the end« We have 
already seen that there are two kinds of interpretation for 
sentences like (26) » 

(26) Sally isn't pree.nant, is she? 

r^oWj the one v/here the host-clause, S al ly isn ' t nr^^^nan t ^ is nut. 
forx^rard as the vlw of the speaker seems to bfe based fairly 
obviously on the nec^ative sentence (39) . 
(39) Sally isn*t n regnant. 

But the second interpretation fairly obviously isn't. Note that 

(39) is not ambiguous , but (25) is. An extra meaning therefore 
seems to be i-mnorted along with the tag-question„ This is exactly 
v/hat we found with ordinary yes-no questions, though the meanings 
are certainly quite different here. Furthermore, what seems to be 
being discussed in the second internretatioii of (26) is the 
positive statement (40). 

(40) Sally. is pregnant* 

In fact, the two interpretations miq:ht be paraphrased by (41) (a) 
and. (b) resnectively . 

(41) a. It is correct tliat Sally isn^t pregnant^ isn't it? 

b. It isn't correct^ by any chance, that Sally is preri^nant^ 
is it? 

The same sort of evidence can be produced herq. as for ordinary 
yes-no questions. (42), for instance^ is not ambiguous in the way 
that (26) is. 

(42) Sue didn't bring much> did she? 

There is a reading along the lines of (43a), but none along the lines 
of (A3b). 

^ 2.1 
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(43) a. It is correct that Sue didn't bring much, isn^t it? 

b. It isn't correct^ by any chance, that Sue brought much, 
is it? 

If it is true that the second tyne of readinf> for (26) was based on 
a positive underlyin.?^ sentence j, then the absence of the second 
reading for (42) is explained by the absence of the positive sentence 
(33b) ( Sue brou.Q;ht much ) . SiTnilarly ., because the negative sentence - 
(36a) occurs, ( Jane didn^t leave until 3 a.m O but not the positive 
(36b) (^'Jane left until 3 a.m.), there is only one internretation 
for (44). 

(44) Jane didn't leave until 3 a.m. ^ did she? 

I propose, then, that in sentences like (26)^ v;here there are 
tvjo interpretations, the nepative is taken to be nart of the basic 
sentence for the first interpretation, and as part of the question 
for the second. VJhen I say that the negative is taken as part of 
the question^, I do not mean that the taa-nues tion itself is read 
as negative, for that would ^ive a different meaning'; , but rather 
that the negative is ^rainmatically linked to the question-device. 
I make no proposal, here about the best formal niachinery for 
capturing this. There are various possibilities: for instance^ 
there might be an interpretive rule that read NEG as simultaneously 
having two scopes; one in which it was taken as nart of the basic 

and another in which it was taken as Part of the wider structure 
which included the question* Or, in a generative semantics system, 
different underlying configurations would be necessary in the under- 
lying semantic structure > and subsequent rules would produce the same 
surface structure. It seems highly likely that it would be possible 
to present- what I am describing in either system, and absolutely 
cer.tain that much more work would have to be done to motivate precise 
proposals in either, I x^^ill assume , however, that formal machinery 
could be devised to reflect what seems to be a clear enough notion: 
that the negative may be alternatively taken as part of the basic- 
sentence or as part. of the questioning device . 



are no\j ready to take a further sten. T-ihat if tlic^ polarity 
of the tag-Guastion ^■?as determined, not by the surface polarity of 
the host-clause^, but:, bv the underlylna nolarity? Then^ in the case 
v/here the underlying hos t-clause contained a negative, the positive 
tag-question would have contrastin.r^ T:)olarity, but in the case where 
the underlying liost-clause T-7as in itself positive, the Positive tag- 
question wuld MATCH it in polarity. But if that is true, we nci7 
have an elegant symmetry in the polarity of tag-questions. We can 
now say without reservation that tag-questions show contrasting 
polarity to the host-clauses when the latter renresent the speaker's 
noint of view'', and Titatching molarity when they don' to Or, 
alternatively 5 we may say that when a negative occurs in the surface 
of a host-clause 3 and the tag is positive, various readings will be 
taken, involving both matching and contrastinj^ polarity, provided 
a nositive base-sentence is a grammatical possibility. 

For the discussion that follows, I need a term by which I can 
conveniently refer to all verbs which, under certain circumstances, 
allow tag-questions to be formed on the next clause dovm. 1 will 
use the term ''buckpassing verbs'"'- to describe them, since they pass 
the buck to the next clause down, as far as tag-question formation 
is concerned 5 under the aPt>roDriate conditions. 

Lakoff's argument anoears to work, it seems to-rne^ only because 
she unconsciously restricts the data. Perhaps the most crucial case 
of this is her insistence, in effect, that the only buckpassers are 
performatives. Amongst the performatives, she finds that when the 
next clause down from a buckpassing verb has a tag-ouestion of 
matching polarity, it is always the case that the buck-passing verb 
can also be interpreted as one of the 'negative transportation" 
verbs; hence, that exolanation for the matching nolarity of the 
complement sentence and the tag-question is always available. If 
there were any examples of sentences where complement-clause and 
tag-question had matching polarity, but the higher, verb was MOT a 
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•negative transportation verb, her argument would he considerably 
weakened, for it would open un the possibility . of 3ome other ' 
explanation for the matching polarity, l^er argument leans fairly 
h^ayily on the notion that the ONLY occasion when tiiatchinf* molarity 
occurs is when there is . a higher so-called Negative Transportation 
verb , 

Uow, I maintain that what she says is perfectly true for 
performative verbs, but not for all verbs, and that she is misled by 
her false observation that the only verbs that ' allox-j tag-question;:? 
to be formed on the next S down are performatives. Although the lack 
of a definition makes the concept of a ne.rf ormative rather vague, 
intuitively I v/culd say that the statements in (A5) (a) and (b) do 
not seem' to have performatives in' the first clause. 

(45) a. I'm sure that's right. 

b. I know that it's very imnortant. 
If the verb in the main clause of (45a) v/ere,, say,, certify ^ 
( I certify that that's right) , vje could say that the very utterance 
of the sentence constituted . the act of certifying,, and that it was 
a performative sentence. Likewise, in (45b) if the verb were- 
confirm ( I confirm tbat it '^s . very important) the speaker would be 
performing the act of confirming even in saying so. But I cannot 
see that there is anything of a parallel kind in (45a) or (45b). 

Yet if we try to, form tag-questions on these . sentences .j they 
must, in each case, be formed on :the second S. . 

(46) a. . iMn sure that:*s rights isn't at?: ■ ■ ■ . 
b . I. knov7 that it*s very important, isn' t It? . .' 

(47) a. I'm sure that 's -^ight , aren't I? - 

,.b. I knovj that it's very. .important,: don't-I? 
Negative Transportation is not in -question-, therefore., and 
sentences (.48a), .and X4?^b). are genuine cases of matching polarity- • :. 
between complement S ;and tag-question.' • , 
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nave tried to show that Lakoff is wrong in clain^ine 
that tag-questions always contrast in polarity witii the Li's on which 
they are formed, and that there a r.rincipled . sen,antic regularity 
governing the conditions under which contrasting and matching 
polarity occur. I have said that the reason Lakoff makes this wrong 
claim is that she fails to notice certain cases ..here matchins^, 
polarity between host-clause and ta.^-question cannot be explained on 
the basis of Megat7:ve Trans.vortation , 

In the following section, I wish to demonstrate that the negative 
eWnt nevertheless .lays a crucial role in determning the' pollrity 
of the tag-question, whether the negative occurs in the host-clause 
.or not. Consider (50a) to (50d) . 
(50) a, John failed, did he? 

l>.. John fail?.d, didn't he? 
c. John didn't fail, did he? 
a. John didn't fall, didn't he? 
These four sentences renrosent the loRical nossibilities of positive 
and negative polarity, where there is only one clause in the basic 
sentence. For some: unknovm reason, matching negative polarity, as 
in (50d), is unacceptable, except as an echo-qu-stion, so we will 
concern ourselves with the other three. (50a) has matching positive 
polarity, and (50b) contrasting polarity, and we have seen that this 
correlates with the fact that in (50b), but not (50a), the proposition 
JohlLiaiied is being m,t forward :as the speaker's point of view. (50c), 
on the other hand, is ambiguous between two readings. In one, the 
tag-question will have a falling intonation, and the reading" will be 
that the speaker's view Is that John didn't fail. In the other, the 
tag-question will have a rising intonation, and the reading will 
involve the notion that the spe..ker is uot putting fon^ard the 
proposition John_^lidn:.t_lail as his o.^.. In the latter, case, as we 
have seen, the base sentence is to be regarded as positive, and the 
negative element is to be associated i^ith the questioning device.. 
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No,, consider what hanpens v.hen we try to embed each of these in a 

higher positive clause, as in (51). 

(51) a. ='-1 knoi- that John failed, did ha? 

b. I know that John faiJ.ed, didn't he? 

c. I know that John didn't fail, did he? 

Let us suppose, as seems not unlikely, that the comoleraent of 
iSnow must represent the speaker's o.m noint of view, ThPn the 
peculiarity of (51a) would be accounted for by the fact that it 
does not conform to that requirement, since there is matching 
polarity. (51b), on the other hand, does. And notice that in (51.) 
the tag-ouestion can only have a falling intonation, which means that 
the host-sentence is a true negative. Consequently,, (51c) also has 
contrasting polarity, and presents the sneaker's point of view ir. 
the host-claus^.. .low let us see what happens when we make the too 
clause negative. 

(52) a. I don't know that John failed, did he? 
. b. * I don't know that John failed, didn't he? 
c. I don't know that John didn't fail, did he? 
The acceptability ratings of the first two sentences are reversed 

and so, in fact, is that of the third, since in (52c) the tag- 
question can only have rising intonation, which shows that the 
host-clause is not a true negative, but a disguised positive. 
Consequently, only matching .clarity occurs at the underlying level 
when the top clause is negated; that is, the comnlement of don^t 
know is never the speaker's point of view. It apnears, then, that 
one effect of negation on a verb like know is to reverse the 
requirement that the complement be the speaker's point of view, and ' 
hence the real polarity of the Cag-questions . 

Now, since (51c). and (52a) are far from synonymous, (52a) 
cannot be derived by Negative Transportation, but has the too S 
negated frop the start. Under other circumstances, the words 
••I don't know" might be interpreted to mean "It is not the case that 
I know..." and the negative would then produce the logical negation 



of the sentence. Rut that readinp is unavailable in (52a), because 
the tag-auestion is _did he? Under the sentence-negation reading, the 
tag would have to be do_I? ' This neans that the interpretation of 
negative -f knovj- in (52a) is:- 

(a) not the lopical denial of the sentence, and 

(b) not derived from negative transportation. 

The interpretation may be roughly paraphrased as' "I'.n not sure'^ 
or "I tend to doubt". Since such readings exist, it is not necessary 
any longer to assume, with Lakoff, that because a negative in the 
/:op S is not the logical denial of the sentence, it must be derived 
by Negative Transnortation . 

These considerations throv.r new li^ht on her examnle which 
appeared earlier as (11a) in my numbering, and which I repeat for 
convenience now as (53) . 

^^■^^ ^ don' t suppose the Yankees will win, will they? 

Working on the assumption that positive host-clauses normally tdke 
negative tag-questions, Lakoff finds it '^odd'' that the tac;-question 
in (53) is positive rather than ne?>,ative, and uses this as an 
argument for supposing that the host-clause must have been negative 
in the underlying structure. But we now have the possibility of 
explaining these same facts in another way, namely, that so-called 
performatives like suppose Ci\2-3 carry a negative in their own right, 
even though that negative is not to be read as the logical denial 
of the sentence. This then makes the polarity of the tag -questions 
perfectly normal. 

Sentence (53) would not , in itself, compel acceptance either 
of Lakoff 's analysis or the .one presented here, but the latter 
provides an explanation for sentences like (52a) as well, whereas 
Lakoff 's. theory leaves thenv unexplained . In addition, we are able 
to account for sentences (22) to (27), which would otherwise be 
unexplained. 

27 
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There is a further advantage. Robin Lakoff quotes Dwight 
Eolinger as sayine that he feels that there is a slight difference 
between the meanings of the (a) and (b) sentences in (5A) and (55). 

(54) a, John thinks that Bill doesn't like Harriet, 
b, John do'esn^t think that Bill likes Harriet. 

(55) a. I expect it not to hannen. 
h. I don't': expect ic to hannen, 

"IHscussing this claim of Bolin^er's, Lalcoff says (-0.141), 
"...it seems ):o me that it must be true in nart at least'*. But if 
it is true, ar. Jackendoff has Dointed out, it is very damaging to 
any theory that wants to derive one member of each pair from the 
other, while maintaining that all meanihg is ■7:)resent in the under- 
lying structure. However, the difference that Bolinger is referring 
to is exactly the sc-t that v?ould be required by our thoery, since 
it is parallel to the difference betxveen (52a) and (51c). 

Once the role of the negative has been arrived at, it helps to 
explain certain facts even about performatives, which. Lakoff \s 
description cannot account for. The verbs suppose and hope are both 
performativ:i:S, in the sense that Lakoff uses that term, and both are 
buckpassinp; verbs, as (56) shows. 

(56) a. I supncsc they won't object, will they? 
b. I hope they won't object, v/ill. they? 

Only suppos e, however, and not hot)£, can be negated. 

(57) a, I don *t suppose they will object^ will they? 
b. 1 don'i: liope they vjHI object, will they? 

The explanation' for this might ' apnear to be that s uppose is 'a 
Negative Transportation verb and hope isn't. 'Theteford, the 'negative 
that is capable of occurring in the comr^lement of hone will never be 
promoted 'to the top clause,- hence the nonoccurrence of (57b). That 
is not sufficiant e:qDlanation , however, for most verbs that kre not' 
Negative TransDortation verbs can nevertheless be negated themselves - 
e.g., claim in (58). 

28 ' 
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(38) a. I claim that itrhey didn't win. 

bo I don^t ulaiTPrdiat they won. 
So the imnortant ?act about C57b) is not nust that hope cannot be 
a T^egacive Transportation verb- it is additionally that hope 
just cannot be negated. 

Lakoff's theo^ nrovides no explanation for this fact, but 
the present one does. It is part of the meaning of hope that the 
sneaker does not kno^; what the facts are. but is expressing his 
...ishes about what chay .^ay turn out to be.. The conmlement of hope 
can therefore ^7E^m ^iie .committe.<3 vieT>;noint of the speaker. 
Consider (59) . . 

C>9) . John isn't angrv-, is he? 

isoJ.ation, (59) is airbiguous betx-xeen t;.o readings which may be 
roughly characterized as xit (60) . 

cm a. John certainly lEsTi't angry, is he?- (Falling intonation) 

b. John isn't angr^ by any chance, is he? (Rising intonation) 
Isi (60a) , it seems clear tliat the committed viewpoint of the 
S5.eaker is that John isn ' t .aH.ry , a^nd: that he is merely asking for' 
agreen^e^t with this view, mt in (6Qb) , the sneaker isn't committed 
to the xrtew that John isn't angry - tn fact, he may be subtly 
suggesting that he is. Nor. when' (59) is embedded as the 
complement of hone, ^ ce^s to be ambiguous, as can be seen in (61). 
^^■^l ^ ''^o^e Jolin isn't angry, is he? 

There ^ no reading of (61) narallel with :€60a),; only one parallel 
with (@Db). ' 

(62) a. ^ I hope John ' certa^nlsy isn^t angry, is he? (Falling intonation) 

b. T hone Jshsv isn't angry by any c&ance, is he? (Rising) 
It is obviousi froTn (.his examate that the view that something 
-definitely is the ca»^ is not ex^mpatible .^^fth the verb hope, and 
consequently tliat the c.:,mplemeat of hope a^ammt represent the 
committed viewpoint oif the speaker,. But tfl^^m, if a negative on a • • 
performative has the ..ftect of denying tha^c wfoat follows IS the ' 
^ commiarted view of thn^ weaker, it would be rmm^ant for one to occur 
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on hope, since it would be pointless to deny what the verb ho^e 
does not assert, Lakoff herself comments on the fact that it would 
seem to raake no sense to negate a performative « But if the negative 
on a performative vere to be read, not as the logical denial of the 
.^sentence, but as an indication that what followed was not the sneaker's 
viewpoiiitj it WOULD make sense I'or a negativ;=j to occur on a performative ^ 
hut it would make no sense for one to occur on the particular performative 
hoT^e. And in fact we do find that negatives occur on r^erf oriiiatives 
and that no negative can occur on hope : hence this explanation 
correctly predicts the facts. 

There is one reraai.ning puzzle concernin.';? negatives that has been 
left out of Robin Lakoff ^'s data^ and has been scarecely ever discussed 
in American v/ritings, thoueh it was glanced at in one recent article. 
The reason the problern has been ignored may be that the examples I am 
about to quote do not occur very commonlv in American dialects, 
(63a) and (63b) are entirely normal for my dialect, 
(63) a. Harry can drive^ I suoposC;, can^t he? 

b, Harry can^t drive^ I don't suppose^ can he? 

Such order-changes appear to occur only vrith the so-^called 
performatives. Lakoff claims (it«144) that it is nonsense for a 
porform.ative to be negated in underlyiri;-; 3tructure^ and^ if she is right 
that suppose is a performative verb (a matter on which I have some 
doubts), what she says ought to apply just as much to (6 3b) as to any 
other performative sentence. But the negative in I don' t s uppose in 
(6 3b) has clearly not been transported to that S from Henry can't drive, 
since one is still in evidence there. The only T/ay itmi^ht be possible 
to claim that the negative! in the suppose clause started out in the 
other one would be to pronoise a copying rule, in addition to the 
transportation ;mile. There would then be the task of explaining why 
the negative was transnorted in, say, (11a), but copied ifi (63b), and 
how these separatr4 rules could form parts of an integrated system. 
Until such an explanation is forthcominf^, however/ it would seem that 
the negative transportation theory fails to account for sentences like 
(63b);, :.■ 
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I clo not claim to have anything like a perfect solution,, either, 
but I suggest the following as a viable possibility. The negative 
of (64a> is (64b). 

(64) a. I suppose Harry can drive, 

b. I don't suppose Harry can drive. 
It seems that the scone of such a negative is the whole of the 
sentence, not just one clause, for the negative element commands 
both clauses. And with performatives, this seems to have semantic 
implications for the subordinate clause! The second clause is still 
in itself positive for tag-forming purnoses, but is -rithin the scope 
of the negative on the first clause. How, let us sunpose that (64a) 
can undergo a postposing transformation, so as to nroduc- (65). 
(6^) Harry can drive, I supnose. 

In the event of C64a) being negated, this postposting operation would 
be carried out before the placement of the negative. Mien the second 
clause was subordinate to the first, it was only necessary to have. a 
negative in the first clause to ensure that it commanded both clauses. 
But in (65), the postDOSing operation has changed the relationship of 
the clauses: neither is now subordinate to the other. So, if 
each clause is to be ccTjnanded by the negative, it will have to 
appear separately in each one. And it does, as (66) shows. 

(66) Harry can't drive, I don' t suppose . . 

An appropriate tag-question can then be. added, as in (63b>;. 

There are some other related phenomena that seem to throw some 
light on what is hapuening here. Questions involving performative 
verbs, for instance, have a rather similar paradigm to the negatives 
that have just been described. Consider (67a) to (67d). 

(67) a. Do you think the Yankees will win? ' 
b. * Do you think will the Yankee^J win?- 

• . c. Will the Yankees win, do you think? ' • 

d.- > The Yankees will win, do you think? 
If the question in the think clause comes first, as in (67a), th^n 
there is no question in the second clause. If the other clause comes 



.irst, ho«ev.r. a. in (67c), both cl.u.es can be questions. Th^s i. 
exactly parallel to .hat v.e have ,iust seen for negatives, .n^en a 
clause containing one of a .special set of verbs occurs first with 
Che other clause subordinated to it, ..ff.ctive pronerties like 
negation and .u.stion. see. to extend over the t.o clauses, and n^.d 
to he expressed onl, once, hut .hen such a clause occurs second, and 
the other clause is not subordinated to it. the affective nronerM-e.. 

see. to need to be expressed separately in each clause. ' " " 

Actually, if we .ere to accent Lalcoff 's argument in favour of 

a rule of Negative Transportation, a so.ewhat parallel argument could 

be advanced in favour of a rule of Question Transportation ^ It i. 

possible to .alee two kinds of re.ly to (68). as set out in (69), ' 

(68) Do you think John quarrelled with Karv? 

(69) a. Yes, I do. 
b- Yes, he did. 

The fir.t of these (69a), see.s to he a response that is appropriate 
• xf tae fxrst clause is regarded as being questioned: but C69b) seems 
appropriate if it is considered that the second clause is be^'n. 
questioned o j 

In the latter case the whole sentence is re,,arded as raisin, a 
question about the second clause, though the .uestionnin, device'^ 
occurs in the first. Hence a ^uin r. 

^ ^"1^ °f Ouestion Transportation seeiFS 
as feasible as one of Negative Transportation. But surely a more 
•ixkely explanation is that effectives such as negatives and questions 
when they occur in the first clause, can be interpreted, under 
appropriate conditions, as having a scope which includes the second 
clause. 

And now, one last problem. It was shown earlier that 
performative verbs are not the only buck-passing ones." It is not 
^even certain that all the verbs Lakoff says are Performatives really 
are. u xs by no means obvious that the. two verbs in (70) are of the 
same kind. 



(70) a. I naiPB this fihip the S.S. Pericles. 

b. I suppose this ship ih; the S.S, Pericles. 
j^n (70a) J, it is clear that my words coincide with my act" of naming: 
in (70b) it is not nearly .-^o clear that In saying the word s uppose 
I am performing the act of sunposin^. There is at least the suspicion 
that (70b) could be a report of a mental event that has already 
quietly occurred^ Notice that (71a) is possible, but not (71b). 

(71) a. I hereby name thlo ship the S.S. Pericles. 

b. >^ I hereby suppose th»is ship is the S,S. Pericles, 

Furthermore., there are mysteries about buck-rjassing verbs that 
are not at all solved by saying that they are performatives. 
There are^ for instance , sentences like (72a) ^ v;here the subject 
of the buck-passing verb is not even ''"I". 

(72) a„ You must admit (that) the book is obscene, isn't it? 

b. ^- You must admit (that) the book is obscene', mustn't you? 
This use of admit occurs only with first and second person, not 
with third, as (73) shows. 

(73) a, I must admit (that) the book is obscene, isn^'t it? 
b. Tom must admit (that) the book is obscene, isn't it? 

It is true that admit is a performative verb by almost anybody's 
definition when it is used in first person, but it is clear that 
it Is .not only in its performative use that it -is a buck-passing verb . 
Some deictic quality allov/s it to operate in this capacity in either 
first or second person, but not third. Other verbs wh^xh are ' 
similar; xn this regard are agree, confess , allow, acknowledge and 
concede . If you agree, you have to agree UITH someone; if you 
confess, allow, acknowledge or concede something, you have to do it 
to_ someone, even- if it is only to yourself. The notion oi: at least 
two p^rsonae being invo3.ved with thv^se verbs may be the reason why 
second person^, as vjell as the more normal first, allows buckoassing. 
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There is an even odder fact about admit, though.' ^ namsly, that- 
if t.e change the auxiliary, it ceases to be. a buck-T>a«sing verb, 
^'•or instance, if substitute .v^ill for must., the pattern' is tha one 
shown in (7^) . 



(74) a. * You will admit (that) the book is ol:.,.c.ene, isn't it? 

b. You .Till admit: (that) the book. is obscene, r.on'c you? 

Likewise, if there is no auxiliary at all, admit 1.. not a buck- 
passing verb. 

(75) a. -.v You admit (that) the book is obscene, isn't It? 
b. You admit (that) the book is obscene, don't youv 

If: Is only when .^st is used, in fact, that admit is a bucV-passin, 
verb. Those who consider that auxiliaries are main verbs anyway may 
^•^i-sh to claim that the buck-passing verb here is must, rather than 

but if so, they will face two difficulties. One is that of " 
explaining how this verb nasses the buck two clauses dovm, instead 
of the usual one. The other is that of explaining why must .asses 
the buck only when there are certain verbs like admit in the next ' 
clause doum, and not when there are others like feel, hoT>e and w. 
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In this paper, I have taken iust one of the main arguments that 
uave been advanced in favour of the rule of Negative Transportation, 
and tried to show that the facts on which it rests require no su^h 
rule for their explanation. If we regard contrasting tag-questions 
as indicating that the host-clause is to be taken to be the point of 
view of the speaker, and matching tag-questions as indicating that 
It is not, then no change in the placement of the negative ."s 
necessary to yield consistent and principled semantic interpretations. 
Although I have expressed myself in that way. my arguments are not, 
xn themselves meant to distinguish between Interpretive and 

generative semantic systc^nc: f^,- or.^«, i ^ 

^ ^^yj^L^-THoj, roi. ..,t seenis iDossxble to construct 

siinilar arguments ir. either s^rstem. 
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